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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 

October  1982  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  Dec- 
ember 1,  1982,  their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

1946  Mel  Nussbacher 

(World  Coins  thru  18th  Century) 

1947-MT  Rodney  A.  Ziegler 

(Ship  Coins,  Tokens,  Medals) 

1948  John  E.  Lenker,  P.  0.  Box  1510,  Redlands,  Calif.  92373 

(Ethiopia,  Sweden,  Napoleon,  England,  Bavaria) 

1949  Mrs.  Esther  H.  Willis,  551  Gibson  St.,  Pacific  Grove,  CA  93950 

(Canada,  Mexico,  British  Commonwealth) 

1950-MT  Kazmier  Wysocki,  293  Hudson  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.  07601 
(Coins  & Banknotes  of  Poland  & Lithuania) 

1951  John  Stovall,  Box  15147,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 


Reinstatement : The  following  member  has  complied  with  the  By-Laws  and 

is  hereby  reinstated  to  full  membership: 

1488  Claude  Amsellem,  P.  0.  Box  666,  Rye,  N.Y.  10580 


DUES  RENEWAL : Dues  notices  have  been  mailed  to  all  members.  If  you 

have  not  received  your  notification  by  the  time  you  receive  this  issue 
of  the  BULLETIN , please  contact  us. 

***** 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material 
to  the  NI  Library.  With  the  exception  of  the  book  marked  "ne"  repre- 
senting a later  edition,  all  other  books  are  new  to  our  shelves. 

Len  Harsel 

KATZ,  DR.  VIKTOR.  A Thousand  Years  of  Bohemian  Official  Coinage 
(929-1929).  Pub.  1929,  reprint  1980.  20pp , w/3  plates.  A short 
history  with  mintmarks  and  illustrations. 

W.  A.  Haskell 

NARBETH,  COLIN.  Collecting  Banknotes  of  the  World.  Pub.  1977,  32pp, 
illus . 

MACKAY,  JAMES.  Banknotes  at  War.  Pub.  1977,  19pp,  illus. 

BERESINER,  YASHA.  A Collector's  Guide  to  Paper  Money.  Pub.  1977 , 
255pp , illus. 
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NARBETH,  COLIN.  Collecting  Paper  Money.  A Beginner  ’ s Guide.  Pub. 
1968,  134pp,  illus. 

ALFA  NUMISMATICA.  Catalogo  Unificato  Della  Carta-Moneta.  Pub.  1977, 
91pp,  illus.  in  color.  Paper  money  of  Italy  1878-1976. 

ne  TOY,  RAYMOND  S./SCHWAN,  CARLTON  F.  World  War  II  Allied  Military 
Currency.  Pub.  1974  (4th  ed.),  llOpp,  illus. 

KULTURBUND  DER  DEUTSCHEN  DEMOKRATISCHEN  REPUBLIK.  Z entrale  Munz- 
Ausstellung  der  DDR.  Leipzig  1979.  Pub.  1979,  95pp,  illus.  A 
series  of  articles  on  German  coinage  prepared  for  the  1979  Leipzig 
celebration. 

Fatehali  K.  Sidi 

ZAMBAUR,  EDUARD  VON.  Die  Munzpragungen  des  Islams.  Zeitlich  und 
Drtlich  Geordnet.  Der  Westen  und  Osten  dis  zum  Indus  mit  Synop- 
tischen  Tabellen.  Pub.  1968,  286pp,  w/26  tables.  Not  illustrated. 
Contains  mint  towns  and  mint  issues  in  chart  form. 

Randolph  Zander  (for  the  Russian  Numismatic  Society) 

RETOWSKI,  0.  Die  Munzen  des  Girei.  Pub.  1905,  reprint  1982.  302pp, 

illus.  The  coinage  of  the  Crimean  Tartars. 

Library  Purchases 

ROBINSON,  MICHAEL/SHAW,  LEWIS  A.  The  Coins  and  Banknotes  of  Burma. 
Pub.  1980,  160pp,  illus. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  I.  C.  G. 
Campbell,  Carl  Chirico  and  W.  A.  Haskell  for  their  donations  of  other 
books,  magazines  and  sale  catalogs  to  the  Library.  Our  thanks  also 

to  Joan  Stevens  Chase  for  her  donation  of  a number  of  books  on  stamps. 
Her  gift  will  help  the  Library  in  providing  reference  material  to  our 
members  who  wish  to  do  stamp  and  coin  related  articles. 

III.  The  Library  has  several  numismatic  works  in  Arabic  which  we 
would  like  to  catalog  but  are  unable  to  do  so  as  we  do  not  know  the 
titles  or  subjects.  Can  any  member  out  there  help? 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 

NI  Librarian 

***** 

COMPLETE  LISTING  OF  SLIDE  SETS  IN  NI  LIBRARY 


The  following  is  the  current  list  of  the  slide  sets  that  are  available 
for  check-out  from  the  NI  Library. 

1.  NURNBERG  FURTH  TRANSPORTATION  TOKENS  (45  slides)  and  REGENSBURG 
STRASSBAHN  GELD  (12  slides). 

2.  MEDIEVAL  ITALIAN  COINAGE  (40  slides). 

3.  FORTY  YEARS  OF  CHINESE  CROWNS  (39  slides). 

4.  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  (31  slides). 

5.  THE  LEGENDS  AND  HEROES  OF  MEXICAN  COINAGE  (34  slides). 
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6.  MONEY  IN  EARLY  AMERICA  (40  slides  & cassette).  ANS  set. 

7.  COINAGE  OF  THE  AMERICAS  (40  slides  & cassette).  ANS  set. 

8.  DUTCH  COINAGE  MINT  & MINTMASTER  MARKS  (34  slides). 

9.  ROMAN  COIN  DENOMINATIONS  (32  slides). 

10.  THE  MEDIEVAL  COINAGE  OF  CASTILE  AND  LEON  (36  slides). 

11.  SURVEY  OF  BYZANTINE  COINAGE  (36  slides). 

12.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  GERMAN  STATE  MINORS  (30  slides). 

13.  CROWNS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Countries  A-I  (59  slides).  ANA  #40. 

14.  CROWNS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Countries  J-Z  (61  slides).  ANA  #41. 

15.  CROWNS  & MINOR  COMMEMORATIVE  COINS  OF  THE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURIES. 
Western  Hemisphere,  Part  I (34  slides).  ANA  #26. 

16.  As  above.  Part  II  (35  slides).  ANA  #27. 

17.  SHIPS  AND  BOATS  ON  MODERN  COINS  (45  slides).  ANA  #42. 

18.  STATE  & FEDERAL  COPPERS  OF  MEXICO  (43  slides).  ANA  #56. 

19.  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  - THE  GREAT  DISCOVERER  (57  slides). 

20.  PILLARS,  PORTRAITS  AND  PESOS  (46  slides). 

21.  MEXICAN  FIRST  DECIMAL  COINS  (49  slides). 

22.  THE  COINAGE  OF  GEORGE  III  OF  ENGLAND  (36  slides). 

23.  ANCIENT  CHINESE  COINAGE  (30  slides). 

24.  A SHORT  SMATTERING  OF  PRUSSIAN  HISTORY  (33  slides). 

25.  ENGLISH  SILVER  CROWNS.  EDWARD  VI  TO  ELIZABETH  II  (30  slides). 
Seaby  #SS5. 

26.  COINS  OF  BIBLE  DAYS,  FOURTH  CENTURY  B.C.  TO  SECOND  CENTURY  A.D. 

(30  slides).  Seaby  #SS8. 

27.  MEDIEVAL  COINAGE  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE  (47  slides).  ANA  #20. 

28.  COINS  WITH  SPECIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  (44  slides).  ANA  #17. 

29.  BRITISH  CAMPAIGN  (WAR)  MEDALS  (49  slides).  ANA  #22. 

30.  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  TRADE  DOLLARS  (40  slides).  ANA  #34. 

31.  COINS  AND  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  (38  slides).  ANA  #23. 

32.  ART  OF  PAPER  MONEY  (34  slides).  ANA  #46. 

***** 


NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE  REPORT 


Since  the  NI  Attribution  Service  was  established  in  early  September, 
1981,  there  have  been  96  requests  from  58  members  for  attribution  of 
541  items  as  follows : 

Counterstamps  12 
Fantasies  3 
Glass  Weights  5 
Store  Cards  3 


Coins 

411 

Tokens  and  Medals 

65 

Medals 

12 

Amulets 

4 
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Play  Money 
Political  Badges 


7 

1 


Primitive  Money 
Unattributed 


3 

15 


(Ed.  : Please  note  that  out  of  541  items  only  15  were  unattributed 

for  a 97.2 % success  rate  which  is  excellent  and  can  be  commended. ) 

The  NI  Attribution  Committee  will  accept,  from  NI  members  only,  any 
numismatic  item,  whether  paper,  metal  or  whatever,  for  attribution. 

We  must  limit  the  items  to  a TOTAL  OF  SIX  (6)  MAXIMUM.  The  cost  is 
just  advance  payment  of  return  postage,  including  sufficient  for  in- 
surance or  registration,  if  desired.  Send  to  NI  Attribution  Committee, 
Box  57,  Saugatuck  Station,  Westport,  Connecticut  06880,  USA.  Please 
include  your  name,  full  address  and  NI  membership  number. 


COUNTERFEIT  ANALYSIS  REPORTS  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED  WITH  NI  BULLETIN 

The  National  Collectors  Laboratories  granted  NI  special  authorization 
to  reproduce  selected  Counterfeit  Analysis  Reports  for  distribution 
with  the  A II  BULLETIN . NCL  World  Report  #2  was  included  with  the 
mailing  of  the  August  1982  issues  of  the  NI  BULLETIN . 

"The  aim  of  NATIONAL  COLLECTORS  LABORATORIES,  Numismatic  Division,  is 
to  provide  the  subscribers  to  the  Counterfeit  Analysis  Reports  with 
comprehensive  research  data  in  the  form  of  specifications  and  photo- 
graphs containing  accurate,  sufficient  information  designed  to  develop 
the  skill  and  know-how  necessary  to  distinguish  counterfeit  from  genuine. 
Each  report  constitutes  a permanent  record  which  can  be  used  for  im- 
mediate and  future  reference." 

NI  members  may  contact  NCL,  Numismatic  Division,  concerning  available 
reports  and  services. 

NI  plans  to  periodically  include  Counterfeit  Analysis  Reports  with  the 
NI  BULLETIN 3 as  circumstances  permit. 

Subsequent  comments,  following  the  viewing  or  use  of  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional reports,  are  invited.  Address  comments  to:  Counterfeit 

Analysis  Reports,  Attn.  C.  C.  Andrews,  P.  0.  Box  30013,  Dallas, 

Texas  75209,  U.S.A. 

********************************************************************** 

DO  YOU  KNOW  SERIES.  Mexican  Paper  Money. 

by  Ed  Schlieker.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Though  not  directly  numismatically  associated, do  you  know  that  the 
first  lottery  tickets  were  sold  in  Mexico  in  1804  and  they  were  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  old  world  script  printed  with  watermarks?  They 
were  printed  on  fine  old  paper,  embossed  and  with  watermarks.  They 
were  printed  in  black  and  white.  To  this  day,  the  national  lottery 
is  very  popular  and  the  tickets  are  very  colorful  and  some  are  print- 
ed for  special  events.  A collection  of  any  or  all  lottery  tickets 
issued  would  be  a real  challenge  for  a collector. 


NI  Attribution  Committee  Chairman 


***** 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Harry  Toyman's  invitation  for  comments  on  Napoleon  brings  2 replies 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  NI  BULLETIN  (page  261)  there  is  a letter 
from  Harry  Tayman  about  the  book  The  Murder  of  Napoleon,  in  which  book 
it  is  alleged  that  Napoleon  was  murdered  slowly  during  his  exile  on 
St.  Helena.  Though  I have  not  read  the  book,  I have  read  a review  of 
it  and  know  the  general  story. 

Using  modern  equipment  and  techniques,  samples  of  hair  alleged  to  be 
Napoleon's  were  examined  and  minute  amounts  of  arsenic  were  found  in 
them.  Over  the  years,  I have  read  many  reports  of  arsenic  discovered 
in  the  hair  (preserved  as  souvenirs)  of  famous  historical  persons, 
but  the  stories  usually  dissolve  in  a short  while.  During  the  19th 
century  it  was  common  practice  to  keep  a lock  of  hair  from  a loved 
one  or  from  a famous  person.  Powdered  arsenic  was  used  to  preserve 
the  lock  of  hair.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a century  or  two  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  hair  sample  will  contain  some  arsenic  even  if  it 
has  been  transferred  to  a different  container. 

Perhaps  Napoleon  was  poisoned,  but  hair  samples  are  not  reliable  proof 
of  this.  Personally,  I find  it  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  found  him 
threatening  enough  to  poison  him  after  five  years  imprisonment  on  St. 
Helena.  Interestingly  though,  it  was  nearly  20  years  before  the  French 
government  would  allow  his  body  to  be  moved  to  France,  for  they  feared 
his  tomb  would  be  a rallying  point  for  revolutionaries. 

For  anyone  who  is  medically  inclined,  I have  a report  on  the  symptoms 
of  Napoleon's  condition  and  the  results  of  an  autopsy  (such  as  it  was). 
I am  not  familiar  with  the  symptoms  of  arsenic  poisoning,  but  would 
be  happy  to  xerox  the  information  I have  for  anyone  who  is  interested 
(please  send  self  addressed  stamped  envelope) . 

One  more  thought.  From  ancient  times  onward,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
persons  in  positions  of  power  to  deliberately  consume  small  amounts 
of  arsenic  in  the  belief  that  it  would  make  them  immune  to  arsenic 
poisoning.  Whether  this  worked  or  not,  I do  not  know,  but  such  per- 
sons lived  many  years  while  consuming  these  small  doses.  Also,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  small  amounts  of  arsenic  were  used  medicinally  during 
the  1700 's  and  1800 's,  though  I do  not  recall  what  it  was  used  for. 

It  is  possible  that  Napoleon  may  have  received  arsenic  internally  to 
make  himself  immune  to  possible  poisoning.  Either  of  these  possibil- 
ities would  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  claim  that  Napoleon  was  poison- 
ed, based  solely  on  the  existence  of  arsenic  in  lock  of  his  hair  kept 
as  souvenirs . 


Bruce  W.  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  11205 
Ft.  Wayne,  IN  46856 


The  sensational  book  by  Weider  and  Hapgood  regarding  the  death  of 
Napoleon  cannot  be  regarded  as  history.  Four  unquestioned  facts 
militate  against  the  authors ' interpretation  of  the  presence  of  arsen- 
ic in  specimens  of  Napoleon's  hair. 
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One:  During  the  Napoleonic  period  (and  for  many  years  before  and  after) 

arsenic  was  widely  used  as  a medicine,  one  of  the  specific  uses  being 
to  treat  indigestive  disorders  and  what  was  then  called  stomach  cancer. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  both  Napoleon's  father  and 
one  of  his  sisters  died  relatively  young  of  what  was  diagnosed  as 
stomach  cancer. 

Two:  In  the  nineteenth  century  pigments  containing  arsenic  were  widely 

used  in  paints  and  for  coloring  textiles.  One  of  these  was  Scheele's 
green,  a compound  containing  arsenic  and  one  of  the  first  permanent 
green  pigments  to  be  widely  used.  Green  was  the  Emperor's  favorite 
color.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  a few  years  ago  our  Ambassador 
to  Italy,  Clare  Booth  Luce,  became  sick  from  chronic  arsenic  poisoning, 
the  source  being  arsenical  paints  in  her  residence  in  Italy. 

Three:  Wine  for  the  Emperor's  household  was  bought  by  the  bottle,  not 

the  cask.  Numerous  accounts  from  Saint  Helena  show  that  he  shared  his 
bottles  with  the  members  of  his  entourage. 

Four:  Napoleon's  digestive  upsets  began  long  before  he  went  to  Saint 

Helena;  indeed,  the  developing  ulcer  was  the  reason  for  his  character- 
istic pose  with  his  hand  inside  his  jacket. 

In  conclusion,  the  fantastic  suggestion  that  Montholon,  acting  as  an 
agent  for  the  Comte  d'Artois,  poisoned  Napoleon's  wine  cask  is  based 
on  uninformed  guesswork.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

David  Block, 

Gainesville,  Florida 


Member  writes  in  appreciation  of  Numismatic  Aahievement  award 

I have  just  received  the  May  issue  of  the  N.I.  Journal,  it  came  by  sea- 
mail,  hence  delivery  to  our  shores  takes  3 months  or  more,  and  I notic- 
ed with  great  pleasure  that  I have  been  chosen  as  the  author  of  the 
best  article  for  December  1981,  and  today  I received  your  certificate 
to  that  effect.  I would  like  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  for 
this  kind  gesture. 

It  is  always  nice  to  know,  not  only  that  people  read  these  articles, 
but  that  they  appreciate  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  put  into 
them.  I am  very  keen  on  the  study  of  history,  based  on  the  coins  in 
my  collection,  and  nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  impart  my 
acquired  knowledge  to  other  collectors 

Having  retired  a few  years  ago,  I have  been  writing  quite  a few  art- 
icles recently,  and  I am  pleased  to  say  that  many  of  these  have  found 
themselves  published  in  the  N.I.  Journal.  I am  a Fellow  of  the  South 
African  Numismatic  Society  - I have  been  their  President  on  numerous 
occasions  - and  having  commenced  collecting  30  years  ago,  I have  found 
that  there  is  much  to  learn  from  our  absorbing  hobby. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  award,  I am,  with  best  personal  regards  to  you. 

Walter  Bergman 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa 
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NI  author  offers  grading  guide  on  Panama  coinage  to  NI  members 


I have  received  a complimentary  copy  of  the  NI  BULLETIN,  July  1982, 
in  which  one  of  the  featured  articles  "Panama  Pearl",  written  by  me 
and  submitted  years  ago  to  Nr.  Fred  Drost,  is  shown. 

It  is  so  nice  to  be  recognized  once  again  after  being  away  from  the 
hobby  for  the  past  years.  I do  indeed  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Altho  I am  no  longer  participating  in  coins,  I do  stay  abreast  of  a 
few  publications.  Perhaps  the  enclosed  may  be  of  some  benefit  to 
your  membership. 


H.  G.  Tom  Crogan 
Luling,  Texas 

(Ed.  : Mr.  Crogan  kindly  sent  a copy  of  his  COMPLETE  GRADING  GUIDE 

FOR  PANAMA  COINS  1904  - 1974,  QUICK  REFERENCE  CHART.  The  guide  is 
ten  pages  long  and  any  NI  members  desiring  a eopy  may  write  to  the 
edi tor  for  a xerox  copy . ) 

********************************************************************* 
NI  TO  HAVE  AN  EDUCATIONAL  FORUM  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW 


The  11th  annual  New  York  International  Numismatic  Convention  will  take 
place  December  10-12th,  1982  in  the  Sheraton  Exhibition  Centre  of  the 
Sherator  Centre  Hotel,  Seventh  Avenue,  between  52nd  and  53rd  Streets, 
New  York  City.  The  Bourse  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Convention  auction  activity  begins  on  Thursday,  December  9th,  with 
a total  of  four  major  auctions  to  be  conducted  during  the  convention. 

The  American  Numismatic  Society  will  again  have  a booth,  and  both  the 
International  Bureau  for  the  Suppression  of  Counterfeit  Coins  (BSCC) 
of  London,  and  the  International  Numismatic  Society  Authentication 
Bureau  (INSAB)  of  Washington,  D.C.,  specialists  in  the  detection  of 
coin  forgeries,  are  to  be  on  hand. 

Numerous  collector  groups,  including  the  British  Commonwealth  Numis- 
matic Society,  Numismatics  International,  the  International  Bank  Note 
Society,  the  Oriental  Numismatic  Society,  the  Russian  Numismatic  Soc- 
iety, La  Soci£te  Americaine  pour  l'ftude  de  la  Numismatique  Frangaise, 
and  the  Society  for  Medieval  Numismatics  are  planning  meetings,  all  of 
which  will  feature  one  or  more  interesting  speakers. 

The  NI  Forum  will  be  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  10th,  at  4:00 
P.M.  This  year’s  meeting  of  NI  will  hear  two  fine  speakers.  Simon 
Bendall,  of  the  famous  firm  A.  H.  Baldwin  & Sons,  London,  England,  will 
discuss  the  collecting  of  Byzantine  coinage  from  a longtime  expert’s 
point  of  view,  and  Thomas  Day,  the  Monagasque  specialist,  will  speak 
on  "Monaco"s  History  Through  its  Numismatic  Heritage".  These  two 
illustrated  talks  are  expected  to  be  modereated  by  Russ  Rulau,  editor 
of  WORLD  COIN  NEWS. 

Additional  details  of  the  convention  can  be  obtained  by  writing  N.  Y. 
International  Numismatic  Convention,  P.  0.  Box  2133,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

07666  (telephone:  201-224-9581). 
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AMOLIS — 
Primitive  Money 
from  ETHIOPIA 


by  Wilhelm  Eglseer 3 Bonn 3 Fed.  Rep.  of  GERMANY 3 NI  #128b 


The  interior  of  the  Horn  of  Africa  is  a vast  highland,  7000  to  9000  feet 
high,  intersected  by  deep  canyons,  which  prohibited  easy  access  right 
into  the  20th  century.  All  transport  had  to  be  done  on  horseback  or 
with  mules  or  camels.  This  is  Ethiopia  - a really  impressive  landscape, 
the  northern  part  of  which  was  known  to  the  ancient  Roman  and  Greek 
world  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aksum  with  its  main  harbor  Adulis, 
a Red  Sea  Port  no  longer  existing.  In  this  part  of  the  world  coining  of 
money  started  about  320  AD,  using  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper.  Far  away  from 
the  Hellenistic  world,  but  never-the-less  having  some  connections  with  it, 
this  kingdom  used  Greek  language  on  the  coins,  at  least  in  the  very  first 
centuries.  Later  they  changed  to  the  local  language  Gheez , which  still 
nowadays  is  the  church  language  of  Ethiopia.  Minting  of  coins  came  to 
an  end  during  the  eleventh  century,  after  the  power  of  the  Aksumite 
Kingdom  waned  under  continued  attacks  from  the  outside  world. 


Not  before  the  introduction  of  the  Maria  Theresia  Dollar,  the  so-called 
Birr  (i.e.  Silver,  in  the  Amharic  language),  in  the  early  19th  century, 
the  use  of  minted  coins  started  again  to  spread  in  Ethiopia.  So,  what 
did  they  use  in  between  for  making  payments?  Of  course,  most  of  the 
trading  was  done  by  way  of  barter,  but  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  coined  money  the  people  knew  of  the  advantage  of  having  something 
of  a given  value  which  everybody  accepts,  because  everybody  can  use  it 
again  when  purchasing  other  goods.  As  there  was  no  coining  authority 
any  more,  people  fell  back  to  their  old  matter  of  exchange,  a sort  of 

primitive  money,  Saltbars. 
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The  oldest  information  we  have  on 
saltbars  used  for  currency  purposes 
in  Ethiopia,  i.e.  in  the  Aksumite 
Kingdom,  is  by  the  Greek  traveller 
Cosmas , who  visited  the  kingdom  in 
525  AD.  And  still  in  1911  there  is 
a British  diplomatic  report  dealing 
with  the  exchange  value  of  saltbars! 


(left)  Amolis,  Ethiopian  Salt- 


bar  Money 3 approx  1/4  size 


Like  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
also  in  Ethiopia  salt  was  and  is  a 
very  needed  article,  needed  in  every 
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household.  And  here  lies  the  reason  why  through  all  the  centuries  peo- 
ple were  prepared  to  take  saltbars  in  exchange  when  selling  their  sur- 
plus products  Salt  as  currency  however  is  always  connected  with  two 
big  handicaps:  It  is  difficult  to  transport  and  to  store.  The  saltbars, 

which  in  Amharie  language  are  called  AMO  LIS , are  coming  from  the  Danakil 
depression,  an  area  in  the  northeastern  desert  lowlands,  lying  deeper 
than  the  Red  Sea.  Every  year  between  the  end  of  September  and  May,  the 
dry  season  in  the  highlands,  caravans  of  donkeys,  mules  and  camels  are 
going  down  to  the  Danakil,  a very  hot  and  uninhabitable  region,  to  be 
loaded  with  heavy  loads  of  saltbars.  The  caravans  are  taking  the  salt 
load  to  Maqale  in  Tigre  Province.  Here  the  roughly  shaped  saltbars  are 
made  up  into  the  familiar  form,  about  two  hands  long  and  half  a hand 
high  and  wide.  Then  the  ridges  are  protected  against  damage  by  wooden 
strips.  This  gives  the  amolis  their  characteristic  appearance. 

Every  camel  can  transport  120  amolis,  a 
donkey  30  only.  Nowadays  there  is  only 
one  customs-checkpoint,  where  the  au- 
thorities ask  a tax  for  every  load  passing 
by.  In  former  times  many  such  places  had 
to  be  passed  and  taxes  had  to  be  paid 
everywhere.  Around  the  year  1900  a mule's 
load  of  amolis  had  a value  of  14  Birr  at 
the  market  of  Maqale.  Out  of  these  14 
Birr  an  amount  of  11  Birr  had  been  ac- 
cumulated during  transport  for  transpor- 
tation costs  and  heavy  taxes  at  many 
checkpoints  between  the  Danakil  depres- 
sion and  Maqale,  So  3 Birr  only  accoun- 
ted for  wages,  profit  and  overhead  costs, 
Nevertheless  the  transport  of  amolis  must 
have  been  a good  business,  A camel  load 
of  amolis,  safely  arrived  at  the  market 
at  Gondar,  near  Lake  Tana,  a hundred  years 
ago  offered  a profit  of  25  Birr,  which  at 
time  was  quite  a high  amount,  even  when 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  journey 
to  fetch  the  amolis  was  an  affair  of  about  4 weeks  travelling  to  and  back, 
crossing  rough  mountains  and  steep  gorges.  This  sort  of  transport  could 
he  done  during  the  dry  season  only,  because  the  salt  would  have  been 
washed  away  by  rain  or  at  least  might  have  suffered  quite  a lot  during 
moist  weather. 

Storing  amolis  also  brought  up  problems,  because  of  weather.  A common 
habit  was  burying  the  amolis  in  the  earthen  floor  of  the  huts  under  the 
fireplace.  Here  the  amolis  were  safe  against  humidity  - but  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  amoli  out  when  one  was  needed.  Other  people  - especial- 
ly during  the  dry  season  - let  the  amolis  suspend  from  the  roof.  As  the 
rural  houses  in  Ethiopia  have  not  very  high  rooms  and  on  the  other  hand 
this  room  was  often  shared  with  the  farmer's  animals  (the  most  effec- 
tive heating  system  in  the  chilly  nights  in  the  highlands!),  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  amolis  was  never  sure,  that  the  amimals  did  not  lick  the 
saltbars  suspended  from  above  and  - by  doing  this  - literally  ate  away 
their  proprietor's  fortune. 

Another  big  disadvantage  of  amolis  was  the  fluctuation  of  their  value. 
Normally  an  amoli  was  reduced  to  serve  as  salt  only  after  it  had  been 
used  in  several  transactions.  So  the  demand  for  new  amolis  never  stop- 
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AMOLIS  shaped  and.  protected 
hy  wooden  strips 


ped  completely.  Situation  of  supply  however  was  always  changing  - sup- 
ply was  good  during  the  dry  season  and  in  peaceful  times,  and  bad  during 
the  rainy  season  or  war  or  revolt  somewhere  along  the  salt  trail.  The 
effect  was  that  during  the  rainy  season  and  with  growing  distance  to  the 
place  of  production  the  purchasing  power  of  the  amolis  rose  quite  a lot. 
The  greater  the  distance  the  higher  the  value.  The  price  of  amolis  and 
with  it  their  purchasing  power  was  increased  by  high  transportation  costs 
by  taxes  levied  on  the  loads  in  numerous  places  along  the  road,  by  loss 
(broken  bars  could  be  used  as  salt  only,  they  had  no  purchasing  power), 
or  even  by  lack  of  enough  pack  animals. 

We  can  measure  very  exactly  the  fall  and  rise  of  the  value  of  amolis 
throughout  the  19th  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  because  with 
the  Maria  Theresia  Dollar  which  started  t penetrate  the  economy  of 
Ethiopia  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  we  have  a guideline.  The 
Birr,  as  the  dollar-sized  coin  is  called  by  the  Ethiopians,  had  a disad- 
vantage for  everyday  transactions  because  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  a 
silver  coin.  It  was  too  big  for  small  transactions  in  the  local  markets. 
Until  the  introduction  of  a commonly  accepted  currency  which  also  provi- 
ded small  coins  the  need  to  use  further  the  amolis  as  a sort  of  small 
change  remained  unchanged.  And  there  were  no  small  coins  before  the 
introduction  of  Emperor  Menelik’s  coinage  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

In  any  case  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  such  a breakable  commoditity, 
difficult  to  transport  and  store,  remained  an  important  medium  of  ex- 
change for  so  many  centuries.  According  to  reports  from  European  tra- 
vellers in  the  19th  century  amolis  still  were  in  wide  use  from  Tigre 
in  the  North  down  to  Lake  Zway  and  Kaffa  in  the  South.  The  area  of 
circulation  comprised  the  area  of  the  modern  Ethiopian  provicces  of 
Tigre  Begemder,  Gojjam,  Wollo,  Shoa  and  Arussi  approximately.  Some- 
times amolis  in  different  sizes  with  different  weight  - and  of  course  - 
different  exchange  value  had  been  produced.  The  normal  amoli  has  a 
weight  of  about  700  grams,  the  smaller  size  amoli  called  bage  has  a 
weight  of  about  200  to  250  grams  only.  Both  have  the  rims  covered  with 
the  wooden  strip,  so  characteristic  for  the  genuine  amoli.  By  the  way, 
this  strip  is  fastened  by  hand  only,  just  folding  one  end  under  the 
strip.  It  is  unbelievable  how  durable  it  is  fixed  just  like  that! 

Some  19th  century  travellers  tell  us  about  the  use  and  value  of  amolis. 
Pearce,  a British  traveller,  who  lived  several  years  at  the  court  of 
Antalo  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  reports  that  in  every 
marketplace  the  dealers  had  to  pay  taxes  to  the  local  Governor.  A dealer 
who  had  a permanent  stall  had  to  pay  1 to  3 amolis  per  week,  others  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  and  price  of  the  goods  offered  by  them.  With 
this  tax  the  Governor  paid  the  expenses  of  his  court  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Pearce  himself  got  an  allowance  in  the  form  of  amolis:  Star- 
ting late  in  1805  up  to  1808  he  got  6 amolis  every  Wednesday.  In  1808 
he  got  an  increase  to  10  amolis  per  week.  When  the  Bus  again  increased 
the  allowance  in  1810  to  twenty  amolis  per  week,  the  Bus  decided  to  pay 
an  annual  allowance  of  1000  amolis.  It  might  have  been  quite  a problem 
for  Mr.  Pearce  to  store  his  fortune  properly  in  order  to  save  it  against 
moisture  and  damp  air  during  the  rainy  season,  because  his  house  was  pro- 
bably not  different  from  other  Ethiopian  houses  at  that  time. 

Another  traveller  reported  that  the  market  tax  in  a smaller  place  called 
Totola  in  Shoa  Province  totalled  6000  to  8000  amolis  per  week  in  1840. 
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From  figures  like  that  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  influence  the  saltbar 
trade  had  within  the  economy  of  the  whole  country. 


Early  in  this  century  a British  consultant  to  the  Bank  of  Abyssinia  re- 
ports, that  the  revenue  administration  of  the  Ethiopian  Empire  when  col- 
lecting taxes  still  had  to  accept  amolis  in  payment.  The  income  in  amo- 
lis  amounted  to: 

in  1902  to  amolis  value  of  854,000  Birr 

in  1903  to  amolis  value  of  907,000  Birr 

in  1904  to  amolis  value  of  666,000  Birr 

The  relation  to  payment  in  the  form  of  amolis  against  overall  taxes  paid 

had  been  23,  27,  and  21%  respectively.  So  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  amolis  had  a quite  important  role  as  a medium  of  exchange. 
Probably  most  of  the  revenue  paid  in  amolis  might  have  been  collected  in 
the  countryside,  because  in  Addis  Ababa  at  that  time  the  modern  coinage 
of  Emperor  Menelik  II  was  already  circulating.  In  the  countryside  the 
value  of  the  amolis  against  the  Birr  still  changed  considerably  from 
place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time.  As  late  as  1911  it  is  reported 
that  the  value  of  an  amoli  against  a Birr  rose  by  50%  during  the  rainy 
season.  So  it  might  have  been  not  quite  easy  to  establish  the  value  of 
the  amolis  accepted  as  payment  in  amount  of  Birr. 


In  Semien,  north  of  Lake  Tana,  in  1850/60  one  Birr  was  equal  to  24  amolis 
- during  the  dry  season.  In  1867  amolis  became  scarce  in  Debre  Tabor 
because  of  transportation  difficulties.  Subsequently  the  price  rose  to 
one  Birr  for  one  Amoli.  At  that  time  in  Shoa  Province  for  one  Birr  you 
got  8 to  12  amolis.  After  the  famine  of  1889  the  value  of  one  amolis  in 
the  whole  country  rose  to  2 to  2^  for  one  Birr,  because  a new  supply 
could  not  come  for  lack  of  pack  animals . 


It  might  be  of  interest  to  see  what  you  could  buy  with  amolis.  In  1880/5 
in  Ankober,  the  residence  of  King  Menelik  of  Shoa,  who  later  became 
Negus  Negesti  (Emperor)  of  Ethiopia,  prices  are  reported  as  follows: 


Raw  Skins 


1-2  amolis 


Tanned 

Skins  = 

3 

a Horse 

= 

3 

8-10 

chickens  = 

1 amoli 

about  10 

lb.  tobacco  = 

f 1 

approx. 

1 lb.  copper  wire 

= 2 amolis 

There  are  reports  telling  the  value  of 

amolis  against  the 

Birr  (Maria 

Theresien  Dollar) . 

The  schedule  below 

shows  the  increase 

of  the  exchange 

value  of  the  amolis 

the  further  once  comes  to  the  south  - 

or  the  greater 

the  distance  to  the  place  of  origin  in 
Value  of  One  Birr  in  Amolis: 

the  Danakil  depression: 

Place 

around  1840 

around  1880 

around  1910 

in  Atsbi/Tigre 

100  - 110  amolis 

80  - 100  amolis 

(no  info.) 

in  Adua 

50  - 70 

40  - 45 

15 

in  Gondar 

28  - 40 

28  - 30 

4 

in  Woldia/Wollo 

28  - 34 

28  - 30 

(no  info.) 

in  Aliu  Amba/Wollo 

17  - 34 

9-20 

VI 

in  Enarya/Shoa 

10  - 12 

(no  info.) 

II 

in  Entoto.(Addis  Ababa)  (no  info.) 

8-9 

A 
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in  Kaffa 


5 


(no  inf o . ) 


4 


The  value  of  the  Birr  against  the  amolis  decreased  over  the  years.  At  a 
first  glance  an  astonishing  fact:  Saltbars  seem  to  be  inflation  proof! 

But  one  has  to  keep  in  mind,  that  when  time  passed  by,  the  Birr  became 
more  common,  also  in  far-away  places  in  the  countryside,  so  by  better 

supply  the  price  came  down.  On  the 
other  hand  the  supply  and  demand  of  j 
amolis  remained  more  or  less  the  sam  , 
influenced  only  by  weather  conditions 
and  transport  problems.  The  dec; ease 
in  silver  bullion  prices  throughout 
the  w -.'Ld  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury also  showed  its  inf  h,ence  in 
Ethiopia . 


A guy  selling  AMOLIc 
north  of  Gondar 


somewhere 


Today  the  modern  currency  system  with 
coins  and  banknotes,  with  banks  and 
all  their  services  like  checks,  tele- 
graph transfers,  etc.  is  a common- 
place thing  also  in  Ethiopia,  at 
least  in  the  towns  and  villages  along 
the  big  roads.  There  are  no  amolis 
as  a means  of  exchange  in  the  mar- 
kets. Still  they  are  produced  in  the 
old  way  as  they  have  been  produced 
since  centuries  past.  And  if  you 
are  lucky  enough  you  still  might  be 
able  to  locate  some  amolis  in  small 
markets  far  away  in  the  countryside. 


I 


In  a brochure  dealing  with  Ethiopia 
which  still  was  offered  in  the  planes 
of  Ethiopian  Airlines  as  late  as  1979,  giving  information  on  Ethiopia  to 
the  passengers,  there  was  one  article  dealing  with  Money  in  Ethiopia.  In 
this  article  they  do  not  preclude  that  somewhere  in  remote  areas  amolis 
still  might  be  used  occasionally  as  money.  The  article  also  shows  a 
sketch  of  how  amolis  looks.  The  sketch  is  a reproduction  of  that  one 
in  QUIGGINS  A Suniey  of  Primitive  Money.  Probably  it  was  easier  for  the 
author  to  use  the  sketch  than  to  try  to  hunt  down  a genuine  amoli  in  town. 


Wilhelm  Eglseer  is  a Consultant  to  the  Ethiopian  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


A********************************************************************** 


PICTORIAL  PAPER  MONEY 


The  $5  Bank  of  Canada  1954  issues  show  on  the  reverse  the  fast  running 
Otter  Falls,  near  Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory,  in  northwestern  Canada, 
while  its  $10  note  1954  portrays  Mt . Burgess  by  Emerald  Lake  in  Yoho 
National  Park  in  British  Columbia  Province.  Both  notes  are  being  with- 
drawn from  circulation  with  the  new  $5  and  $10  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Canada  portraying  its  Prime  Ministers,  now  predominating  in  circulation. 


*********************************************************************** 
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THE  BRITISH  TRADE 

DOLLAR  IN  HONG  KONG 
AND  MALAYA 

by  John  DeMarais 3 Dallas,  Texas  , NI  if  1539 


Walter  Bergman,  in  his  article  "The 
Background  of  the  Hong  Kong  Dollar, 
1866/68"  (NI  BULLETIN,  December  1981), 
notes  that  after  the  cessation  of  the 
coinage  of  Hong  Kong  dollars  in  1868, 
there  were  no  further  issues  of  one- 
dollar  coins  for  Hong  Kong  until  1960. 
While  this  is  technically  true,  there 
was  a one-dollar  coin  which  served  as 
the  basis  of  Hong  Kong  currency  for 
much  of  the  intervening  period  and  which 
was  known  in  the  Far  East  as  the  "Hong 
Kong  dollar".  I am  referring  to  the 
British  trade  dollar  of  1895-1935. 

While  this  coin  is  always  catalogued 
with  the  issues  of  Great  Britain,  it 
should  more  properly  be  associated  with 
Hong  Kong  even  though  it  does  not  bear 
the  name  of  that  colony. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  background  of  the  British  trade 
dollar  and  make  several  observations 
about  this  rather  curious  coin.  Mr. 
Bergman  has  laid  out  the  reasons  for 
the  issue  of  the  Hong  Kong  dollar  of 
1866-1868  as  well  as  reasons  for  its 
failure.  There  were  several  important  developments  in  the  history 
of  Hong  Kong  after  1868  which  should  be  mentioned.  Firstly,  trade 
expanded  rapidly  after  1885.  The  British  had  the  largest  share  of 
the  China  trade  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries 
and  were  the  dominant  foreign  power  in  Southern  China  and  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley.  Moreover,  the  British  came  to  dominate  the  financial 
side  of  this  commerce  through  their  banks,  particularly  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.  These  banks  issued  notes  which 
were  adequately  backed  by  reserves  of  foreign  silver  coin,  chiefly 
Mexican.  After  1885,  and  especially  after  1893,  the  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment issued  very  large  quantities  of  subsidiary  silver  coins  (mostly 
10  and  5 cent  pieces)  for  use  in  Hong  Kong  and  those  areas  of  China 
under  British  commercial  influence.  The  willingness  of  the  British 
to  issue  these  coins  must  have  arisen  from  two  facts.  Firstly,  their 
intrinsic  value  was  less  than  their  face  falue  and  thus  were  profit- 
able to  issue  unlike  the  old  Hong  Kong  dollars.  Secondly,  they 
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facilitated  the  use  of  silver  currency  in  China,  a medium  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  British  than  copper  cash.  Quite  naturally,  these 
token  silver  coins  would  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  merchants  who 
would  deal  ultimately  with  British  merchants  and  banks  to  redeem  them 
for  standard  coins.  One  can  also  surmise  that  the  large  issues  of 
small  silver  coin  after  1885  were  meant  to  compete  with  the  issues 
of  the  Canton  mint  opened  in  1889. 

Like  China  and  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements  had  a currency 
that  depended  on  foreign  silver  dollars,  chiefly  Mexican  and  Latin 
American.  When  the  Straits  were  administered  as  part  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  (1830-1867)  the  official  unit  of  currency  was  the  Indian 
rupee  although  trade  was  carried  on  in  foreign  silver  dollars  supple- 
mented by  copper  coins  issued  by  the  East  India  Company.  When  the 
Straits  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  British  Colonial  Office  in 
1867,  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Spain,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Hong  Kong  were 
declared  legal  tender.  In  1874  the  dollars  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  were  also  give  the  status  of  legal  tender. 1 

The  variety  of  foreign  dollars  in  both  the  Straits  and  Hong  Kong  re- 
sulted in  confusion.  Some  were  preferred  over  others.  The  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  petitioned  the  British  govern- 
ment to  issue  trade  dollars,  but  the  British  rejected  the  proposal 
because  of  the  expense.  To  lessen  some  of  the  confusion,  the  Mexican 
dollar  was  made  the  standard  coin  of  both  colonies  in  1890. 

From  the  experiment  with  the  Hong  Kong  dollar  in  1866-1868,  the  Brit- 
ish were  aware  of  several  drawbacks  in  issuing  their  own  dollars. 
Firstly,  the  coins  would  have  to  be  issued  in  considerable  quantity 
if  they  were  to  compete  with  the  dominant  Mexican  dollar.  Secondly, 
it  was  expensive  to  use  dollars  containing  a full  dollar's  worth  of 
metal.  A subsidiary  coin  would  not  work.  Charging  merchants  for  the 
coinage  of  dollars  discouraged  them  from  bringing  bullion  or  foreign 
dollars  to  the  British  for  coinage  in  trade  dollars.  The  government 
was  unwilling  to  bear  this  cost  itself. 

One  must  also  understand  that  the  main  purpose  of  a trade  coin  is  to 
facilitate  the  export  of  metal  from  countries  which  have  a surplus. 
This  was  the  case  of  Mexico , Peru  and  the  United  States.  To  say  that 
these  nations  were  interested  in  producing  a coin  to  facilitate  trade 
in  China  would  be  misleading.  These  nations,  like  South  Africa  and 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  were  interested  in  marketing  surplus  precious 
metal.  Until  the  1890 's,  the  British  had  no  large  surpluses  of  silver 
they  wished  to  dump  in  China. 

Why  then  did  the  British  reverse  their  position  and  issue  a dollar  in 
1895?  The  answer  lies  not  in  their  interest  in  trade  in  Malaya  and 
China,  but  rather  in  Indian  monetary  policy.  India  was  the  chief 
prize  of  the  British  Empire,  and  British  concerns  with  India  always 
took  precedence  over  those  of  other  Asian  colonies  or  trade  areas. 

The  Indian  currency  in  the  nineteenth  century  consisted  of  silver, 
and  the  Indian  mints  were  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  the  metal. 

After  1873,  however,  huge  quantities  of  silver  began  to  come  onto 
the  market  from  newly  opened  mines  helped  along  by  new  mining  and 

1 - Area  Handbook  for  Malaysia  and  Singapore  1965,  USGPO,  1965, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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refining  technologies.  Moreover,  demonitized  stocks  of  silver  from 
Europe  came  onto  the  international  market.  Much  of  this  metal  flow- 
ed to  India,  and  the  value  of  the  rupee  began  to  decline.  By  the 
early  1890's  this  depreciation  became  a source  of  concern,  and  in 
1893  the  British  closed  the  Indian  government  mints  to  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver.  Thereafter,  the  rupee  became  a managed  currency  with 
a fixed  relationship  to  sterling.  Managing  the  value  of  the  rupee 
meant  that  the  Indian  government  would  have  to  issue  more  rupees  to 
keep  the  value  of  Indian  currency  down  at  certain  times  and  to  limit 
or  reduce  their  circulation  at  other  times.  Immediately  after  1893 
there  was  more  silver  in  India  than  necessary.  Silver  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world  would 
have  to  be  dumped  somewhere  other  than  India.  The  interests  of  the 
British  and  the  merchants  of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  now  coincided. 

The  Bombay  mint  began  to  produce  trade  dollars  in  1895.  Certain  con- 
ditions now  existed  that  would  help  to  make  British  trade  dollars  a 
success.  There  could  be  large  issues  of  these  coins  because  there 
was  a huge  surplus  of  silver  in  the  world  and  most  nations  had  closed 
their  mints  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  China  and  Southeast 
Asia  were  still  open  to  silver.  Secondly,  British  commerce  in  China 
and  Malaya  was  much  more  developed  in  1895  than  it  had  been  in  1866. 

A powerful  British  banking  network  in  Malaya  and  China  could  circulate 

British  trade  dollars  and  use  them  as  the  backing  for  banknotes. 

The  British  apparently  gave  careful  thought  to  the  design  of  the  new 
dollars.  They  would  have  to  be  acceptable  both  in  China  and  Malaya. 

It  was  desirable  to  link  the  design  somehow  to  the  old  Hong  Kong 
dollar  which  still  circulated  in  Hong  Kong  and  Malaya  to  some  extent. 

The  new  coin  had  a reverse  similar  to  that  of  the  old  Hong  Kong  dol- 
lar, but  with  added  Malay  inscriptions.  The  wording  linking  it  sole- 
ly to  Hong  Kong  was  eliminated.  The  border  designs  of  both  sides  were 

similar  to  those  on  the  old  Hong  Kong  dollar.  However,  the  name  and 

image  of  the  British  sovereign  disappeared.  This  was  quite  odd  in 
the  British  colonial  series.  The  reason  for  this  must  lie  in  the 
desire  of  the  British  to  issue  a coin  with  design  elements  that  would 
not  be  subject  to  change.  Oriental  merchants  were  highly  suspicious 
of  surface  changes  in  coins.  Their  rejection  of  the  modified  Mexican 
peso  of  1869-1873  is  a classic  example.  It  did  not  take  much  know- 
ledge of  actuarial  science  to  realize  that  both  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  were  advanced  in  age  and  several  changes  of  monarch 
could  be  expected  in  the  next  generation.  Maintaining  a portrait  of 
Victoria  after  her  death  would  have  no  precedent  in  British  history 
and  would  be  an  affront  to  the  reigning  monarch.  A figure  of  Bri- 
tannia standing  was  selected. 

The  fact  that  the  British  trade  dollar  was  essentially  a function  of 
monetary  policy  in  India  can  be  illustrated  in  several  ways.  Firstly, 
these  pieces  were  produced  at  the  Indian  mints.  No  mint  was  set  up 
in  Hong  Kong  or  Singapore  to  produce  them.  The  Indian  mints  were, 
of  course,  close  to  Malaya  and  China,  but  the  British  did  not  use  the 
Indian  mints  to  produce  the  large  quantities  of  small  silver  coins 
struck  for  Hong  Kong  and  Straits  Settlements.  These  were  struck  in 
Britain  all  the  way  around  the  globe.  Evidently,  there  was  little 
reason  to  send  Indian  silver  to  Britian  or  Hong  Kong  for  coinage 
when  the  Indian  mints  were  close  at  hand.  Secondly,  and  most  convincing- 
ly, is  the  inverse  relationship  between  the  issue  of  rupees  and 
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dollars  from  1895  to  1921.  The  following  table  lists  the  coinage  of 
rupees  and  dollars  at  the  Indian  mints  in  this  period.  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  mint  figures  are  combined  and  slightly  rounded. 


Year 

Dollars 

Rupees 

1895 

3,320,000 



1896 

6,140,000 

— 

1897 

21,290,000 

1,520,000 

1898 

21,550,000 

7,520,000 

1899 

30,740,000 

— 

1900 

9,470,000 

70,530,000 

1901 

27,200,000 

175,200,000 

1902 

31,670,000 

(incl.  above) 

1903 

3,960,000* 

102,400,000 

1904 

650,000 

160,300,000 

1905 

— 

127,500,000 

1906 

— 

263,800,000 

1907 

1,950,000 

252,300,000 

1908 

6,870,000 

30,900,000 

1909 

5,950,000 

22,300,000 

1910 

5,550,000 

23,500,000 

1911 

37,470,000 

9,300,000 

1912 

5,670,000 

124,200,000 

1913 

1,570,000 

163,300,000 

1914 

— 

48,400,000 

1915 

— 

15,300,000 

1916 

— 

212,900,000 

1917 

— 

266,600,000 

1918 

— 

416,000,000 

1919 

— 

437,000,000 

1920 

— 

55,900,000 

1921 

(melted  down) 

5,000,000 

* 35,400,000  Straits  dollars  struck  1903-1904 


When  the  Indian  government  needed  few  or  had  a surplus  of  rupees,  it 
coined  dollars.  From  1893  to  1899  when  very  few  rupees  were  struck, 
it  issued  large  quatities  of  dollars.  From  1900  to  1904  both  rupees 
and  dollars  were  issued  in  significant  quantities  along  with  Straits 
dollars.  However,  from  1905  to  1907  enormous  issues  of  rupees  were 
produced,  and  the  production  of  dollars  declined  severely.  In  1908 
the  minting  of  rupees  again  declined  and  large  numbers  of  dollars 
were  issued  until  1913.  During  the  period  1914  to  1920  no  dollars 
were  struck,  but  staggering  quantities  of  rupees  were  issued  from 
1916  to  1920.  Dollars  were  coined  in  1921,  but  these  are  very  rare. 

It  should  be  noted  tha  t the  price  of  silver  was  quite  unstable  and 
very  high  in  1921.  As  a result,  the  British  must  have  decided  to 
melt  the  dollars  coined  in  that  year.  After  1922  the  coinage  of 
rupees  ceased,  and  dollars  were  produced  in  modest  quantities  in 
only  a few  years.  The  only  dollars  produced  outside  India  were 
struck  in  London  in  1925  and  1930. 

How  did  the  dollars  fare  in  circulation?  Merchants  in  the  Straits 
felt  the  disadvantage  of  using  a currency  that  fluctuated  according 
to  the  value  of  silver.  They  desired  a currency  with  a stable  ration 
to  sterling.  Therefore,  in  1902  a commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  The  result  was  the  introduction  of  the  Straits 
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dollar  in  1904  (first  dated  1903)  that  had  a fixed  relation  to  ster- 
ling. Its  value  was  set  at  28d.  The  new  Straits  dollars  were  just 
as  much  tokens  as  British  half-crowns  were.  Straits  currency  became 
nothing  more  than  sterling  in  the  guise  of  dollars  and  cents.  The 
British  trade  dollar  was  demonitized  in  the  Straits  in  1904. 

The  British  dollar  fared  much  better  in  Hong  Kong  for  silver  remained 
the  standard  of  value  in  China  until  1935.  From  1873  to  1935  silver 
was  a depreciated  metal  subject  to  occasional  wild  fluctuations. 
Nations  which  used  it  as  a basis  of  currency  were  at  a distinct  dis- 
advantage at  times  although  they  benefited  on  occasion.  China  pos- 
sessed neither  the  economic  or  political  power  to  covert  to  a gold 
standard.  Her  political  weakness  made  her  the  dumping  ground  for 
unwanted  silver.  The  British  and  others  were  quite  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  here  weakness. 

The  British  dollar  was  quite  successful  in  China  and  Hong  Kong  be- 
cause of  the  extent  of  British  trade  and  the  power  of  British  banks 
based  in  Hong  Kong.  The  British  dollar  competed  with  the  Mexican 
dollar  and  the  yuan  or  Chinese  dollar.  These  three  were  the  major 
silver  currencies  of  China. 

The  price  of  silver  collapsed  in  1931  and  hit  bottom  in  1932.  In 
1935  it  rose  sharply  partly  because  the  Roosevelt  administration  in 
the  United  States  began  buying  large  quantities  of  silver  to  expand 
the  American  currency  as  a depression  fighting  measure.  China  began 
studying  the  possibility  of  adopting  a gold  standard  currency  in 
1929.  She  introduced  a reformed  silver  coin  in  1932  (the  so-called 
"junk"  dollar).  In  November,  1935  China  demonitized  silver,  and  in- 
troduced a currency  based  on  banknotes  backed  by  gold  reserves.  The 
British  realized  that  minting  a silver  currency  in  Hong  Kong  was  im- 
possible in  light  of  the  Chinese  action  and  demonitized  the  British 
trade  dollar  in  December,  1935.  Thereafter,  Hong  Kong  currency  con- 
sisted of  private  banknotes  and  one- dollar  notes  issued  by  the  Hong 
Kong  government.  Small  silver  coins  were  replaced  by  cupro-nickel 
and  nickel  ones. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  purpose  of 
the  British  trade  dollar  was  more  than  to  facilitate  trade  in  the 
Far  East.  It  served  as  a means  of  eliminating  surplus  British  silver, 
particularly  in  India.  The  British  concern  for  the  currencies  of 
Hong  Kong  and  Malaya  was  subordinate  to  their  concern  for  the  Indian 
currency.  Apart  from  a brief  career  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
coin  was  really  the  legal  tender  of  Hong  Kong  and  a widely  used 
currency  in  China.  I think  collectors  and  cataloguers  should  place 
this  coin  in  with  the  coinage  of  Hong  Kong.  It  has  a greater  re- 
lation to  Hong  Kong  and  China  that  it  does  to  Britian,  Malaya,  or 
India.  In  Chinese  commerce  and  finance  it  was  known  as  the  Hong 
Kong  dollar.  Numismatists  should  recognize  it  as  such.  To  do  so 
would  give  greater  understanding  of  its  purpose  and  function. 

********************************************************************* 

A LADY  COIN-MAKER:  When  the  Prague  Mintmaster  Tobias  Schuster  died 

in  1636,  his  widow  Dorothea  took  over  the  engraving  tasks  until  1637. 
Using  the  same  mark  as  her  husband,  only  the  coins  of  1637  can  be 
attributed  to  her  skills.  (ANSNL) . 
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HADRIAN 


ONE  OF  ROME'S  ABLEST  EMPERORS 


by  Lee  Grossman,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  NI  # 1707 


HADRIAN  - FORTUNA  REDUX  Copper 


Hadrian,  whose  full  name  was  Publius  Aelius  Hadrianus,  was  born  in  76 
AD,  in  Italica,  near  Seville,  Spain.  He  was  educated  in  Rome,  and 
under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Trajan  (his  full  name  was 
Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus) , Hadrian  filled  many  high  offices  of  state.  It 
was  only  natural  that  when  Trajan  died  in  117  AD,  Hadrian  would  be  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  Rome  by  the  army,  and  his  appointment  ratified  by  the 
Roman  Senate. 

Now,  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  was  in  an  extremely  critical  state  as 
a result  of  barbarian  invasions  and  the  revolts  of  subject  peoples.  Ha- 
drian, realizing  the  necessity  of  consolidation,  resolved  to  limit  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  established  the  series  of  defensive 
fortifications  that  historically  marked  the  end  of  Roman  territorial  ex- 
pansion. He  strengthened  his  position  at  Rome  by  liberality  toward  the 
people;  by  generous  support  of  poor  children,  and  by  a considerate  at- 
titude toward  the  senate. 

During  his  first  year  in  office,  Hadrian  travelled  in  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  Subsequently,  in  two  extended  tours,  he  visited  nearly  all 
Roman  provinces,  travelling  as  far  north  as  Britannia  and  as  far  east  as 
Syria.  Everywhere  he  went,  he  set  local  political,  military,  and  econ- 
omic affairs  in  order,  and  consolidated  loyalty  to  Rome.  Between  121 
and  126  AD,  Hadrian  ordered  a stone  and  masonry  wall  (74  miles  long, 

20  feet  high  and  about  8 feet  thick)  constructed  in  Brittania,  from  Sol- 
way Firth  to  the  estuary  of  the  Tyne  River,  near  Bristol)  to  protect  the 
northern  boundary  of  Roman  Britain  against  the  invasions  of  hostile 
tribes.  A military  road  ran  along  the  south  side  of  the  fortifications. 
And  to  this  day,  a few  sections  of  this  wall  are  still  standing.  In  128 
he  assumed  the  title  pater  patriae  (father  of  his  country).  In  the  years 
134  and  135  he  revisited  Judea  to  put  down  an  insurrection  of  the  Jewish 
revolutionary  leader  Simon  Bar-Kochba. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Hadrian  was  one  of  the  most  capable  emperors 
who  ever  occupied  the  throne,  and  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  state.  His  rule  was  firm  and  humane,  and  he  was  also 
a patron  of  the  arts.  He  married  Sabina,  a grand-niece  of  Trajan,  in 
100  AD.  She  accompanied  him  on  most  of  his  journeys,  but  it  was  an  un- 
happy marriage.  She  died  in  137,  and  they  had  no  children.  Hadrian 
adopted  Aelius  in  136  as  his  heir,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Pan- 
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nonia,  but  Aelius  died  of  tuberculosis  in  138,  preceding  Hadrian  by  a 
few  months. 

Hadrian  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  partly  in  Rome  and  partly  in 
Tibur,  the  site  of  his  palatial  villa.  He  died  at  Baiae  on  July  10,  138 
after  a long  illness.  Hadrian  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  heir  Titus 
Aurelius  Fulvas  Boionius  Arrius,  who  ruled  as  Antonius  Pius. 

Hadrian's  famous  travels  all  over  his  Empire  are  well  recorded  on  his 
coinage,  which  were  minted  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  bronze. 

The  coin  I possess  is  copper  and  25  mm.  in  diameter.  The  obverse,  al- 
though only  in  fair  condition,  shows  the  bear  head  of  Hadrian,  with  the 
lettering  HADRIANUS  AVGVSTVS. 

The  reverse,  which  is  in  about  Fine  condion,  shows  Fortune  seated  left. 
The  lettering  around  reads  TR.POT. COS .N. IMP . P .M. , and  below  Fortune  is 
the  S.C.  of  Senatus  Consulto  (By  Decree  of  the  Senate).  And  below  For- 
tune, in  exergue,  is  FORT. RED  or  FORTUNAE  REDUX,  which  means  "To  the 
return  of  Fortune". 

I wish  to  convey  my  personal  thanks  to  Robert  Pick,  a very  knowledge- 
able numismatist  in  ancient  and  Byzantine  coinage,  for  his  assistance, 
and  to  Seaby's  ROMAN  COINS  AND  THEIR  VALDES  by  David  R.  Sear,  for  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

*********************************************************************** 
PHILOCTETES,  "HERO"  OF  THE  TROJAN  WAR 


by  the  late  Larry  Devine 3 NI  # 1832 


HOMOLIUM,  THESSALY 3 ca.  300-200  BC. 
Thick  AE  21.  Bearded  head  of  the  hero 
FhilocteteSj  in  conical  helmet s right. 
Rev. : Coiled  serpent 3 right.  BMC 
SNG  Athens  1332 3 S.  751.  RR.  Fine. 

The  snake  on  reverse  is  undoubtedly  the  one  that  bit  Philoctetes  on 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  while  enroute  to  the  Trojan  War.  The  stench 
from  the  wound  was  so  abominable,  that  they  abandoned  him  there!  He, 
a king,  inheritor  of  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Herakles  (whose  funeral 
pyre  he  had  fired),  leader  of  seven  ships  on  this  very  expedition, 
just  left  there  (the  island  was  inhabited  at  the  time),  for  ten  sick 
and  miserable  years.  Until,  in  that  critical  tenth  year  of  the  war, 
a prophesy  was  uncovered,  happy  to  relate, that  Troy  could  not  be  con- 
quered without  those  all-important  arrows  of  his  (which  had  been  dip- 
ped in  the  gall  of  the  Hydra).  Oh,  they  came  back  to  pick  him  up 
fast  enough  then,  and  with  the  best  available  physician  to  cure  him 
too.  Needless  to  relate,  he  made  'hero'  status  in  the  victory,  after 
nailing  Paris  with  one  of  his  now-famous  arrows.  Odyssus  later  said 
of  him,  and  this  is  a quote:  "Philoctetes  alone,  at  Troy,  when  we 
Achaeans  took  the  bow,  used  to  outshoot  me."  (Ody.  Book  VIII).  The 
happy  ending  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  fortunate  few,  the  very  few3 
to  make  it  home  after  the  war. 
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TURKISH  PRISON  MONEY 


by  Hans  Wilski  and  Kenan  Kerestegioglu 

(Translated  from  German  by  Pierre  D.  Genier) 

In  most  of  the  prisons  of  the  civilized  world,  the  prisoner (s)  has  to 
a certain  point  the  possibility  to  purchase  items  of  common  daily  usage 
which  are  paid  for  in  local  national  funds.  There  is  one  unusual  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  which  takes  place  at  the  Bayrampascha  prison  in 
Istanbul  for  which  internal  "monies"  were  specially  minted  in  1973. 
"Bayrampasa"  was  the  name  of  a small  community  near  Istanbul  which 
eventually  was  absorbed  into  the  city  division  of  "Sagmalcilar" . 

With  the  introduction  of  the  prison's  currency,  two  targets  were  fol- 
lowed. First,  the  escapes  from  the  prison  would  be  more  difficult  and 
second  the  bribery  of  the  guards  could  be  minimized  to  a certain  ex- 
tent. Penal  institutions  in  the  Orient  have  always  found  a certain 
numbers  of  games  of  hazard  and  obviously  also  fewer  of  the  wise  gamb- 
lers who  knew  how  to  build  up  larger  profits,  which  were  used  to  bribe 
the  guards.  With  only  one  type  of  currency  valid  only  within  the  in- 
stitution and  no  possible  exchange  outside  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
it  was  not  possible  anymore.  However,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
institution's  own  currency,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  away  from  the 
State's  currency  entering  the  walls.  Contrary  to  other  countries  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  the  Turkish  prisoner  depends  much  more  on  de- 
pendents and  friends  concerning  his  livelihood,  besides  the  requisite 
food  supplies,  they  will  also  bring  money  for  him  of  which  only  one 
part  will  be  exchanged  for  prison  tokens  (currency) . Certain  small 
amenities  or  privileges  which  facilitate  the  life  of  a prisoner  behind 
the  walls  can  be  obtained  only  with  the  help  of  the  State's  currency, 
which  for  this  reason  is  handled  at  a premium.  This  creates  a situa- 
tion where  the  Prison  Lira,  which  carries  an  official  rate  equal  to 
the  State's  Lira,  is  in  fact  only  worth  one  half  of  its  normal  rate. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  authors,  there  are  no  Bayrampascha  prison 
tokens  to  be  seen  in  private  or  public  collections,  nor  have  they  been 
published  in  catalogues  as  of  this  date.  Even  at  the  Bazaar  (Kapali- 
carsi)  in  Istanbul  these  are  practically  unknown,  and  the  few  dealers 
and  collectors  that  know  them  will  turn  down  the  handling  of  these 
"smoky"  pieces. 

Since  the  coins  are  not  officially  issued  by  the  Turkish  state,  but 
directly  issued  by  the  Penal  Institution  of  Bayrampascha,  they  should 
be  accounted  as  tokens  instead  of  coins.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the 
prison  it  is  estimated  that  a total  of  some  20,000  pieces  were  issued, 
nevertheless,  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  find  outside  of  the 
prison.  Those  illustrated  here  (Ed. : illustratations  were  too  dark 

to  reproduce)  came  from  different  sources  (5,  10,  25,  50  kurus  and 
1 and  2-1/2  lira  were  illustrated  in  the  original  article).  All  of 
them  carry  the  issue  date  of  1973,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  year- 
date  was  used.  This  makes  it  puzzling  especially  regarding  the  5 lira 
token  (sorry,  but  no  illustration  could  be  obtained)  since  the  first 
State's  5 Lira  coin  carries  the  date  of  1974-^.  The  prison's  adminis- 
tration would  have  been  one  year  ahead  of  the  State! 

All  tokens  carry  the  same  obverse  inscription: 
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ISTANBUL  CEZAEVI  ISYURDU  - BAYRAMPASA 
(Istanbul  Prison  [and]  Penitentiary  Bayrampascha) 

The  reverse  gives  the  value  and  the  year-date.  The  edge  is  plain  and 
carries  no  markings.  Metal  is  brass  (copper-zinc-alloy) ^ . Except  for 
the  50  kurus  piece  (substantially  larger) , all  tokens  are  of  the  same 
size  as  the  Turkish  circulating  coins  but  cannot  be  mistaken  owing  to 
their  different  color  and  design. 

The  exchange  rate  for  the  Turkish  Lira  at  the  beginning  of  1974  was 
around  DM  0,20,  and  beginning  1981,  rate  was  0,02  DM  only.  The  small- 
er denominations  (State's  coins  alike)  have  practically  no  buying 
power  anymore. 

Technical  data  is  as  follows : 


Denomination 

Weight 

Diameter 

Thickne: 

(grams) 

(mm) 

(nn) 

5 Kurus 

2.090 

17.0 

1.1 

10  Kurus 

3.382 

21.0 

1.3 

25  Kurus 

4.086 

22.3 

1.3 

50  Kurus 

7.235 

25.5 

1.6 

1 Lira 

7.447 

26.7 

1.6 

2h  Lira 

9.736 

29.7 

1.6 

5 Lira 

11.432 

32.3 

1.6 

Notes 

1 - M.  B.  Co§kun  and  G.  Fi^ekfioglu:  Turkiye  cunhuriyeti  madeni 

paralar  katalo^u3  Istanbul  1977. 

2 - Thanks  to  Dr.  E.  Bankmann,  Analysis  Laboratory  Hoechst  AG,  Frank- 

furt, the  tokens  were  analyzed  to  find  out  the  contents  of  the 
alloy  copper/zinc  using  a Philips  X-ray  Spectrometer  PW141o  with 
LiF  crystal.  Traces  of  pewter  and  aluminum  were  detected  using 
unit  PW1212  (with  Pentaerythrit-crystal , thanks  again  to  Dr.  Bank- 
mann for  this  further  examination).  The  components  of  the  50 
kurus,  1 lira  and  2-1/2  lira  (at  25°C)  were  established  at 
8.621,  8.567  and  8.635  g/cm^,  which  values  are  those  expected 
in  the  standard  brass  alloy. 


(Ed. : This  translation  published  with  the  kind  permission  of  the 

authors.  Dr.  H.  Wilski  and  Kenan  Kerestef ioglu , based  upon  their  art- 
icle "Turkisches  Gef angnisgeld"  published  in  Ged’lgesch'icht'L'iche 
Naohrichten  issues  88  [pp  73-4]  and  89  [pp  141-2].) 

********************************************************************* 

DREILING : A copper  coin  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in  north  Germany, 

while  under  Danish  rule  ca.  1850  and  equal  to  the  1/2  Sechsling. 
Earlier  the  Dreiling  was  a Billon  or  Copper  coin  of  the  Archbishop- 
ric of  Treves  as  early  as  under  Otto  von  Ziegenhain,  1418-30;  and  of 
Hamburg. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION 


(Members  desiring  to  borrow  coins  from  the  collection  for  research 
purposes,  lecture  use,  non-competitive  displays,  or  any  other  reason, 
amy  do  so  by  paying  postage  and  insurance  both  directions.) 

Key  to  Listing:  FINE  or  better  for  all  Yeoman  types.  VERY  GOOD  or 
better  for  all  Craig  types.  Underlined  - UNCIRCULATED.  C = Complete. 

C^  = Complete  with  at  least  one  uncirculated  type.  CX  ( ) = Com- 

plete except  those  listed.  Mints  are  not  listed  unless  multiple  mints 
for  the  particular  year. 

ITALY  (Continued  from  last  month) : Y79a  - CX  (1939  XVIII);  Y79b  - C; 
Y80a  - C;  Y80b  - CX  (1943);  Y81a  - 1940;  Y82a  - CX  (1939R  XVII):  Y82b  - 
1941;  Y95  - 1949;  Y97  - 1949,  1950;  Y98  - 1949,  1950;  Y99  - 1954,  1955, 
1956;  Y100  - 1954,  1959;  Y101  - 1952,  1953,  1954,  1955,  1967,  1969; 

C102  - C to  1975  X (1965,  1966,  1968,  1970,  1971);YA102  - 1957,  1958; 
YA102a  - 1972,  1973;  Y103  - C to  1978  X (1960,  1966);  Y104  - C to  1979 
X (1961,  1970,  1971);  Y105  - 1959;  Y109  - C. 

JAMAICA:  Y2  - 1889;  Y3  - 1884;  Y4  - 1902;  Y8  - 1907;  Y10  - 1916;  Y12  - 

1920,  1926;  Y18  - 1945;  Y20  - 1952;  Y21  - 1950;  Y22  - CX  (1955,  1957); 
Y23  - CX  (1953,  1955,  1960);  Y24  - CX  (1965);  Y25  - 1964,  1967;  Y26  - 
C;  Y29.1  - C;  Y29.2  - 1971,  1972;  Y30.1  - CX  (1975);  Y31.1  - 1969; 

Y32.1  - 1969;  Y36  - 1972. 

JAPAN:  Cl.l  - C;  Cl. 8 - C;  C-4.2  - C;  Y15  - M7,  8;  Y16.2  - M19 ; Y17.1 

- M7,  9;  Y17.2  - M15,  16,  17,  18;  Y18.1  - M8;  Y18.2  - M10 ; Y19  - M23, 
25,  26;  Y20  - M31;  Y21  - M31,  32;  Y23  - M33;  Y24  - M7 ; Y30  - M43;  Y31  - 
M43;  Y41  - T8;  Y42  - CX  (T6 , 9);  Y43  - T7,  8;  Y44  - CX  (T12);  Y45  - 

CX  (T9);  Y46  - T13,  14;  Y47  - S2,  8,  10,  11,  13;  Y48  - C;  Y49  - C; 

Y53  - Sll ; Y54  - CX  (S10,  12);  Y55  - C;  Y56.1  - C;  Y56.3  - C;  Y57  - 
S13 ; Y58  - C;  Y59  - C;  Y60  - S16;  Y60a  - S17;  Y61  - C;  Y61a  - S17; 

Y61b  - C;  Y62  - S19 ; Y63  - C;  Y64  - C;  Y65  - C;  Y67  - S21;  Y68  - C; 

Y69  - S22 ; Y70  - C;  Y71  - C;  Y72  - CX  (S32) ; Y72a  - C to  S50  X (S41, 

49);  Y73  - CX  (S33) ; Y73a  - C to  S50  X (S45) ; Y74  - C to  S50  X (S34, 

35,  42,  44,  49);  Y75  - CX  (S32) ; Y76  - CX  (S35,  36,  41);  Y77  - C; 

Y78  - CX  (S36) ; Y79  - C;  Y80  - C;  Y81  - C to  S51  X (S46,  48,  49,  50); 

Y82  - C to  S49  X (S47)  ; Y83  - C. 

JERSEY:  Y2  - 1861;  Y4  - 1866;  Y7  - 1877H;  Y8  - 1877,  1881;  Y10  - C; 

Y12  - 1911;  Y17  - 1937;  Y18  - 1937;  Y19  - C;  Y20  - C;  Y21  - C;  Y22  - 

C;  Y23  - C;  Y24  thru  Y29  - C;  Y30  - 1971;  Y33  - C. 

JORDAN:  Y1  thru  Y6  - C;  Y7  - C;  Y8  - 1955,  1963;  Y9  - 1955,  1383, 

1384;  Y10  - 1955;  Yll  - 1955,  1962;  Y12  - 1955. 

KAMPUCHEA : Cambodia  - Ylla  - C;  Y12a  - C;  Y13a  - C. 

KENYA:  Mombasa  - Y1  - C;  Yl.l  - C;  Y3  - C;  Y5  - C. 

KENYA:  Y1  - CX  (1968);  Y2  - 1966;  Y3  - 1966;  Y4  - C;  Y5  - CX  (1967); 

Y6  - 1966;  Y7  - 1969,  1970,  1975;  Y8  - C to  1971;  Y9  - 1969;  Y10  - 
1969;  Yll  - 1969,  1971,  1974;  Y12  - 1969;  Y13  - C. 

KOREA:  KM5  - A;  KM9  - A,  P;  KM11  - C;  Y5.3  - 505;  Y6.1  - 503;  YB10.2 

- 2;  Y13  - C;  Y14  - C;  Y15  - C;  YB22  - C;  Y23  - 2,  3;  Y25  - 4. 

KOREA  - SOUTH:  Yl  - C ; Y2  - C;  Y3  - C;  Y4  - CX  (1968);  Y4a  - C to 

1970;  Y5  - CX  (1970);  Y6  - CX  (1970);  Y6a  - C to  1979  X (1974,  1976, 
1977);  Y7  - 1971,  1974,  1979,  1980;  YA7  - 1979;  Y8  - C. 
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BOOK  NEWS 


(Readers  are  invited  to  send  us  reviews  of  the  books  listed  in  this 
section  for  publication  in  the  BOOK  REVIEWS  section. ) 

GREEK  IMPERIAL  COINS  & VALUES.  This  new  reference,  the  third  volume 
of  a series  ( Greek  Coins  & Values 3 Vol.  I [Europe]  and  Greek  Coins  & 
Values 3 Vol.  II  [Asia  & Africa]  being  the  first  two  volumes),  was  on 
the  way  to  dealers  from  England  and  now  should  be  available.  It  will 
retail  for  $55.00  and  is  available  from  Sanford  J.  Durst,  170  East 
61st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  and  other  dealers  who  handle  books. 
Volumes  I and  II  are  also  available  at  $27.50  and  $35.00  respectively. 

Reportedly,  this  catalogue  is  unique  in  providing  the  collector  with 
the  only  comprehensive  and  authoritative  guide,  devoted  specifically 
to  the  local  coinages  of  the  Roman  Empire,  undoubtedly  the  most  neg- 
lected series  in  the  whole  of  ancient  classical  numismatics. 

Traditionally  referred  to  by  rumismatists  as  "Greek  Imperials",  these 
coins  represent  the  final  phase  of  numismatic  activity  for  hundreds 
of  Greek  cities  throughout  the  Mediterranean  area  but  principally  con- 
centrated in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
coins  bear  the  head  of  the  reigning  Roman  emperor  or  other  members  of 
the  Imperial  family.  Certain  cities,  however,  were  granted  right  to 
produce  coins  without  an  imperial  name  or  effigy,  and  such  issues  are 
designated  "quasi-autor.omous" . These  are  listed  in  a separate  section 
of  the  catalogue. 

A detailed  review  of  the  work  is  in  the  Book  Reviews  section. 


Alan  M.  Stahl.  The  Merovingian  Coinage  of  the  Region  of  Metz. 

The  basis  of  this  study  is  the  corpus  of  coins  of  the  region  of  Metz 
issued  by  the  Merovingian  kings  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

This  is  the  first  book-length  study  of  this  coinage  since  the  monument- 
al catalogues  of  Prou  and  Belfort  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  ad- 
dition to  assembling  the  numismatic  record,  the  author  has  investigated 
the  relations  of  the  coinage  to  the  economy,  settlement  and  issuing 
authorities  of  the  era.  After  a thorough  analysis  of  sources,  he 
concludes  that  this  coinage  should  be  viewed  as  a product  of  royal 
policy,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  royal  economic  and  fiscal  ad- 
ministration. This  conclusion  is  supported  with  careful  contemporary 
documentation  and  archaeological  evidence. 

It  is  clothbound,  204p.,  24  plates  and  28  ill.  in  the  text,  with  8 
maps.  Priced  at  1700  Belg.  frs.  or  $45.00  US.  Available  from  Dr.  J. 
Trizna,  College  Erasme , B 1348  LOUVAIN-LA-NEUVE  (Belgium).  Checks 
in  US  dollars  are  accepted  if  made  out  to  Art  and  Archaeology  Public- 
ations, Louvain-la-Neuve . 


Richard  C.  Doty.  The  Macmillan  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Numismatics. 

Coin  collectors,  both  hobbyist  and  professional,  will  find  this  first- 
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of-its-kind  encyclopedic  dictionary  indispensable.  It  is  the  first 
such  reference  work  written  in  English  in  over  sixty  years,  and  the 
first  in  any  language  to  cover  so  broad  a range  in  a fully  illustrated 
format.  The  encyclopedic  dictionary  defines  and  illustrates  hundreds 
of  ideas  and  terms,  bringing  into  sharp  focus  the  A to  Z of  world 
coinage . 

It  is  available  from  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  1C  132, 
100K  Brown  St.,  Riverside,  N.J.  08370.  $34.95,  plus  $1.80  postage 

and  handling,  plus  applicable  state  sales  tax  for  US  residents. 


The  Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  and  Taper  Money  Since  1556  AD. 

Krause  Publications  recently  announced  the  release  of  this  new  refer- 
ence which  should  become  the  standard  reference  for  South  Asian  coinage 
and  paper  money.  It  is  authored  by  Colin  R.  Bruce  II,  John  S.  Deyell, 
Nicholas  Rhodes  and  William  F.  Spengler,  all  members  of  NI. 

The  608-page  hard-bound  volume  contains  thousands  of  listings  for  is- 
sues of  the  Mughal  empire  and  neighboring  kingdoms  as  well  as  the  docu- 
mentation of  the  Indian  Princely  States.  This  includes  many  newly- 
discovered  issues  with  original  photographs. 

The  guidebook  is  available  through  coin  dealers  or  directly  from  Krause 
Publications,  Iola,  Wisconsin  54990.  $42.50  Postpaid. 


FACING  HEADS  ON  GREEK  COINS.  Sanford  J.  Durst,  170  East  61st  St., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10021,  recently  announced  the  reprinting  of  this  long 
standard  work.  Classical  numismatist,  Agnes  Baldwin  Bret,  wrote  the 
classic  study  on  the  subject  in  1914,  and  illustrated  it  with  photos 
of  200  types. 

The  "facing  head"  was  a remarkable  innovation  in  the  history  of  art 
and  numismatics,  and  seeming  appeared  independently  in  a number  of 
non-related  geographical  areas  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  For 
the  first  time,  human  features  were  treated  in  perspective,  rather 
than  flat  profile,  and  coins  are  really  masterpieces  when  viewed  in 
the  time  frame  in  which  they  were  produced. 

These  coins  also  give  us  great  insight  into  the  view  of  gods  and 
goddesses  worshipped  at  the  time,  as  they  were  viewed  by  the  people 
who  worshipped  them.  Such  images  as  those  of  Apollo,  Satyr,  Dionysus, 
Heracles,  Athena,  Cyrene,  Arethusa,  Aphrodite  and  Helios,  to  name  a 
few,  come  down  to  us  through  these  coins. 

Baldwin's  catalog  lists  over  360  types,  with  200  photo  illustrations, 
and  is  used  to  identify  the  types  when  they  appear  in  auctions,  etc., 
and  gives  historical  and  sociological  background.  $7.50  plus  postage. 

********************************************************************** 

MORE  "CASH"!  In  the  late  1960 's  divers  discovered  a hoard  of  "cash" 
coins  of~ the  Chinese  Sung  dynasty  (960-1126AD)  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Taiwan. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

CANADIAN  TRADE  DOLLARS , 1983  Edition.  Published  by  Nadin-Davis  Numis- 
matics, Ottawa,  Ontario.  200  copy  printing.  $2.00  Postpaid.  Box  95, 
Ottawa,  Canada  KIN  8V1. 

Demand  is  expected  to  be  heavy  for  the  new  1983  edition  of  this  check- 
list for  Canadian  trade  dollars.  The  1982  edition  sold  out  in  less 
than  four  months. 

This  new  edition  contains  listings  for  all  issues  available  to  the  end 
of  1982.  As  such,  it  outstrips  all  other  available  checklists  of 
these  fascinating  and  inexpensive  pieces.  The  list  also  scrupulously 
lists  major  new  discoveries,  some  unknown  even  until  May  1982,  and 
has  been  anxiously  awaited  by  collectors  now  feeling  the  inadequacy 
of  the  1982  edition. 

Some  new  features,  and  several  familiar  facets,  characterize  this 
edition.  The  authors  have  developed  an  unique  characterization  for 
the  pieces  of  questionable  status  and/or  special  manufacture,  result- 
ing in  an  organization  of  the  book  into  six  parts:  Basic  Type  Mun- 
icipal Trade  Pieces,  Private  Issues,  Plated  Issues,  Trade  Note  Issues, 
"Minor  Die  Varieties"  and  Restruck  Issues.  The  inclusion  of  the  sec- 
tion on  die  varieties  is  particularly  helpful  in  avoiding  over-comp- 
lication of  the  main  listing  by  minor  varieties  of  interest  only  to 
regional  specialists,  and  the  section  listing  restrikes  will  be 
valuable  indeed  in  assisting  collectors  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  created 
by  the  practice  of  restriking  key  items  recently  undertaken  by  at 
least  one  major  supplier.  Not  only  are  all  known  restrikes  listed, 
but  issues  known  to  have  been  restruck  are  highlighted  in  the  main 
listings  to  caution  collectors  using  the  work  as  a reference  in  the 
excitement  of  the  bourse  or  in  the  comfort  of  their  homes. 

The  book  contains  some  surprises  for  seasoned  collectors.  Su  Nadin- 
Davis,  the  "brains"  behind  the  project,  is  reputed  to  have  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  trade  dollars  in  the 
world,  and  also  has  a busy  dealership  specializing  in  these  pieces. 

As  a result,  there  are  few  new  discoveries  either  of  unknown  types 
or  special  varieties  which  escape  her  attention. 

Continuing  the  tradition  of  the  first  and  second  editions,  the  booklet 
also  contains  annotations  of  rarity  for  key  pieces  in  the  main  listing, 
with  recent  auction  records  where  available.  In  the  "plated"  section 
and  the  listing  of  paper  issues,  mintages  (where  available)  are  given 
in  parentheses.  Finally,  the  authors  have  scrupulously  gathered  in- 
formation on  municipal  trade  pieces  with  values  other  than  one  dollar, 
and  reveal  their  findings  with  regard  to  off-metal  strikes  and  private 
issues  of  pieces  ranging  in  face  value  from  25  cents  to  $5.00. 

Mrs.  Nadin-Davis'  standard  catch-phrase,  "exonumists  are  the  last  of 
the  real  numismatists"  appears  on  her  lists,  gently  poking  fun  at  her 
world  coin  specialist  husband.  Certainly,  her  continuing  efforts  on 
behalf  of  trade  dollar  collectors,  manifested  in  the  production  of 
this  handy  (5x4  inch)  checklist  and  guide,  qualify  her  for  both 
titles.  It  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  collectors  of  Canadian  trade 
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dollars  the  world  over,  and  should  be  on  the  reference  shelf  of  every 
serious  exonumist. 


Information  from  the  Publisher 


Julius  & Albert  Erbstin.  Die  Rittev  von  Schulthess-Rechberg  ' sake 
Munz-u.  Medai l len-Scovm lung . 1868-1869,  C.1974.  Xvi,  435,  19,  xii, 

603,  17pp.  No  plates.  Available  at  $50.00  from  Quarterman  Publi- 
cations, 5 South  Union  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass.  01843. 

(Ed.  : A short  review  of  this  book  by  Paul  Nadin-Davis  was  published 

in  the  July  1982  issue.  This  additional  review  sheds  some  more  light 
on  the  excellent  publication  and  is  published  with  that  in  mind.) 

This  is  a single  volume  reprint  of  the  memorable  Erbstein  auction  cat- 
alogues of  the  fabulous  Schulthess-Rechberg  collection  of  over  7,000 
talers,  show-talers,  guldens,  medals  and  related  pieces  of  the  Ger- 
manic states  and  their  neighbors,  held  in  1868  and  1869.  All  coins 
and  medals  are  described  in  painstaking  detail,  with  heavy  coverage 
from  the  16th  to  the  18th  centuries  and  with  some  19th  century  is- 
sues covered.  In  German,  with  original  "prices-realized"  lists  at 
the  end  of  the  two  sections.  It  consists  of  1120  pages  and  is  hard- 
bound in  brown  binding. 

Virtually  all  of  the  7,000+  coins  and  medals  are  described  with  exact 
descriptions  of  their  Latin  legends  and  date  variations  (some  of  them 
quite  odd  compared  to  today's  straight  four  digits!)  as  they  appear 
on  each  piece,  making  this  volume  highly  useful  after  nearly  a cen- 
tury since  the  sale.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  coin  photos  does  not 
detract  from  its  high  usefulness.  Mintmasters'  and  medal  engravers' 
initials  also  can  be  found  under  many  listings. 

A new  Foreword  was  written  by  Randolph  Zander.  There  is  a helpful 
alphabetical  index  of  the  countries,  rulers,  and  certain  of  the  not- 
able coins  and  medals  at  the  beginning  of  each  section.  A consecut- 
ive numbering  system  (from  1 to  7,380)  is  followed  throughout  the 
dual  catalogue,  making  finding  or  refinding  a certain  coin,  medal, 
date  variation,  or  legend  much  easier.  Catalogue  Two,  though,  is 
somewhat  easier  to  use.  The  name  of  each  country  is  at  the  head  of 
the  page,  while  only  the  page  number  tops  each  page  of  Catalogue  One. 

This  is  a very  detailed  and  highly  useful  volume  of  the  well  known 
and  the  obscure  "crowns"  of  the  German  and  neighboring  lands.  A good 
number  of  the  countries  begin  with  a brief  history  of  the  land  or 
its  rulers.  For  this  you  might  find  a German  dictionary  helpful. 

The  main  feature  is  that  you  will  have  the  exact  legends  as  shown  on 
nearly  7,400  coins  and  medals  at  your  fingertips,  saving  you  much 
valuable  time  digging  through  many  other  books  and  catalogues.  If 
you  have  been  trying  to  identify  some  early  coins  or  medals,  or  if 
you  want  to  master  the  reading  of  the  challenging  (and  many  times 
imcomplete  or  worn)  legends  on  Central  European  coins  or  medals 
dating  back  three  or  four  centuries,  this  book  can  help  you! 

Reviewed  by  Fred  Drost 
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M.  P.  Sotnikova  and  I.  G.  Spassky,  translated  from  the  Russian  text 
by  H.  Bartlett  Wells.  RUSSIAN  COINS  OF  THE  X-XI  CENTURIES  A.D.  Rec- 
ent research  and  a corpus  in  commemoration  of  the  millenary  of  the 
earliest  Russian  coinage.  BAR  S-136,  1982.  297pp,  27  plates.  Paper 

cover.  Available  from  British  Archaeological  Report,  122  Banbury  Road, 
Oxford  OX27BP,  England.  £15  postpaid  (surface  mail). 

This  recently  published  book  is  excellently  written  and  developed  from 
a number  of  articles  by  the  two  authors  on  the  earliest  Russian  coins, 
and  most  likely  will  represent  the  "final  word"  on  these  issues.  The 
book  is  especially  welcome,  as  these  issues  are  not  well  known  in  the 
West  but  have  a very  interesting  and  fascinating  history.  The  coins 
were  made  during  a short  period  only  and  were  then  forgotten  until 
the  very  late  18th  century. 

After  a short  introduction  giving  the  historical  background  for  the 
coins  and  discussing  their  relation  to  the  Byzantine  issues,  the  auth- 
ors give  a fascinating  account  of  their  rediscovery.  The  first  coin 
was  bought  by  a Kievan  apothecary  in  1796  and  gave  rise  to  considerable 
interest.  After  this,  similar  coins  were  discovered  in  hoards  and 
there  is  a long  period  of  controversy  over  the  attribution  of  the  coins 
sadly  the  hoards  were  dispersed  to  collectors  before  they  could  be 
studied  in  entirety.  The  great  interest  in  these  coins  also  gave  rise 
to  a number  of  imitations  to  fool  collectors  - so  much  so  that  Tolstoi, 
in  his  work  on  the  subject,  included  a catalogue  of  the  imitations  as 
well  as  the  original  coins. 

The  next  section  of  the  book  gives  a very  interesting  discussion,  and 
classifies  the  coins  into  4 types  of  Vladimir  (978-1015) , coins  with 
the  name  of  Svyatopolk  (1015-1016,  1018),  "Petros",  "Petar",  and  Yaro- 
slav (1019-1054) . The  authors  discuss  all  the  different  die  varieties 
and  try  to  divide  them  into  sub-groups  according  to  engraver  based  on 
the  style  of  the  dies.  One  very  interesting  sub-group  of  the  "Yaro- 
slav" coins,  normally  known  as  "Scandinavian  imitations",  is  that 
where  the  dies  carry  a latin  "R"  in  the  legend  instead  of  the  Cyrillic 
"P". 


The  last  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  result  of  the  enormous 
task  of  making  a corpus  catalogue  with  a "curriculum  vitae"  and  illu- 
strations of  all  known  specimens.  For  many  of  the  coins,  it  has  become 
possible,  by  using  previously  unpublished  material,  to  trace  the  hoard 
from  which  the  coins  originated.  The  photographs  are  very  well  re- 
produced and  make  it  possible  easily  to  follow  the  discussion  concern- 
ing groupings  of  similar  die  styles. 

The  only  major  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  the  book  is  that  the 
authors  have  not  included  a catalogue  of  the  imitations  of  these  coins . 
Many  of  the  older  imitations  are  very  dangerous,  especially  with  the 
patina  of  more  than  a century.  One  of  the  more  easily  distinguishable 
forgeries  the  reviewer  has  seen  was  proudly  displayed  as  the  original 
in  a museum.  One  can  only  hope  that  a supplement  will  be  published 
dealing  with  these  imitations. 


Reviewed  by  Anders  Berglund 
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D.  R.  Sear.  GREEK  IMPERIAL  COINS  AND  THEIR  VALUES.  1981.  A Seaby 
Publication.  595pp  text,  6034  coins  listed  and  1750  illustrations. 

The  remaining  42  pages  include  10  maps,  listing  of  Greek  Imperial 
Mints,  Index  of  Names,  and  introduction,  types  and  inscriptions  of 
the  Greek  Imperial  Coinage.  This  last  includes  a list  of  titles  and 
distinctions  of  magistrates,  another  for  the  minting  cities.  Last  is 
a list  of  Public  Games  and  Sacred  Festivals,  so  important  a part  of 
the  classical  life  style  for  which  coins  were  struck.  There  are  notes 
on  the  denominations  and  a table  of  the  various  eras  used  for  dating, 
namely  Seleucid,  Pompeian,  Caesarian,  Actian  and  Alexandrian  Regnal. 

Note  that  almost  all  the  cities  which  minted  were  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  empire,  so  the  legends  are  in  Greek. 

This  is  the  least  known  and  the  most  difficult  field  of  the  coinages 
of  the  ancient  world.  To  begin  with,  it  covers  an  enormous  field  (29 
volumes  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  if  I remember  correctly). 

Then,  while  many  of  the  coins  are  plentiful  enough,  because  the  coins 
were  bronze  or  copper  and  generally  were  in  daily  use,  the  ones  found 
are  frequently  worn  and  in  poor  condition,  hence  hard  to  decipher,  the 
more  so  as  at  times  the  legends  are  crude.  In  contrast  to  the  beauti- 
ful gold,  silver,  and  indeed  many  bronzes  as  well,  they  make  a poor 
showing  so  that  many  collectors  have  never  troubled  with  them. 

During  my  years  in  Turkey  one  could  pick  up  many  specimens,  often  for 
very  little,  in  every  city  and  hamlet;-  if  there  were  a jewelers  store, 
that  was  the  first  place  to  look.  Often  workers  and  small  boys  would 
have  a number  of  pieces  in  their  pockets  that  had  been  picked  up  in 
the  fields  after  a rain,  or  found  in  ruined  buildings.  The  sight  of 
a tourist  (almost  unknown  in  the  war  years)  would  be  a signal  for  the 
would-be-salesman  to  rush  up  with  the  cry  "old  monies,  very  old  monies". 

In  some  ways  the  coins  are  more  valuable  for  history  and  economics 
than  the  great  imperial  coinage.  Not  only  do  they  show  who  controlled 
what  areas  at  any  given  time,  but  they  help  to  build  up  a picture, 
not  only  of  the  local  economy,  but  that  of  the  empire  as  a whole. 

This  last  is  sometimes  carried  a stage  further  because  at  time  the 
coins  were  countermarked  with  a stamp  to  show  where  else  they  were  ac- 
cepted as  legitimate  coinage  of  the  realm.  They  were  also  a valuable 
medium  for  propaganda  as  to  what  claimant  (in  the  later  years  of  the 
empire,  specifically)  controlled  what  territory.  Equally  they  provide 
a history  of  cities  and  areas  which  are  invaluable  in  obtaining  a 
picture  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  catalogue  begins  with  Augustus,  Actian  Era  1,31/30  B.C.  (the  Battle 
of  Actium)  and  most  appropriately  as  he  was  the  first  imperial  ruler 
and  the  creator/establisher  of  the  Pax  Romana.  It  concludes  with  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  (who  reformed  the  entire  coinage  system)  and  his 
associates  in  296/7  A.D. 

The  work  itself  is  a massive,  almost  incredible  undertaking,  to  as- 
semble in  one  volume  a survey  of  so  enormous  a field.  No  doubt  it  is 
easy  to  find  faults  according  to  one’s  specific  field  of  interest.  I 
do  know  that  it  is  a most  valuable  and  useful  work,  in  a greatly  neg- 
lected field  and  all  for  £27.50  ($55.00  U.S.),  a bargain  and  essential 
to  every  library  and  dealer.  I am  glad  it  did  not  exist  in  the  bazaars 
of  Istanbul  in  the  1930’s  and  1940 ’s  for  it  would  have  created  a highly 
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artificial  (and  high)  cost  for  many  coins.  Such  books  were  then  rare, 
but  I remember  how  Goodacre's  Byzantine  Coinage  was  more  or  less  a 
Bible  to  the  dealers  who  would  use  it. 

In  my  years  in  Turkey  I never  did  anything  with  the  Greek  Imperials, 
other  than  pick  up  odd  ones  that  came  my  way  if  they  were  cheap.  How- 
ever, one  year  I did  put  together  a small  but  very  beautiful  collection 
(the  reason  I bought  them)  of  small  classical  bronzes  of  various  cities, 
represented  by  now  what  is  Turkey.  They  were  made  the  more  interesting 
by  the  fact  that  the  greater  majority  had  countermarks. 

Leafing  through  this  book,  however,  brought  back  one  extremely  vivid 
personal  memory  in  this  particular  field.  On  the  evening  of  V.E.  day 
(victory  in  Europe)  my  wife  and  I had  supper  with  Von  Aulock  (an  enemy 
subject)  and  spent  several  fantastic  hours  looking  over  tray  after 
tray  of  the  collection  he  had  built  up  (if  I remember  correctly,  he 
had  been  head  of  the  Deutsche-Oriente  Bankas i) , with  the  aid  of  sever- 
al scholars  at  Istanbul  University,  and  most  specifically  over  the 
later  war  years.  There  was  only  one  word  to  describe  the  collection  - 
"incredible ! " . 


Reviewed  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 

*********************************************************************** 
NUMISMATIC  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  - SOLUTION 


Below  is  the  solution  to  the  Numismatic  Crossword  Puzzle  which  appear- 
ed in  last  month's  issue  of  the  NI  BULLETIN. 


ACROSS  DOWN 


1. 

Dam 

33. 

Fire 

1. 

Dala 

27. 

Imam 

4. 

Chop 

34. 

Nab 

2. 

Adar 

28. 

Tabu 

8. 

Dena 

35. 

Bar 

3. 

Mobs 

29. 

Oar 

12. 

Ado 

36. 

Tutor 

4. 

Chants 

32. 

Patagon 

13. 

Hare 

37. 

Amulet 

5. 

Hades 

33. 

Fuage 

14. 

Aden 

39. 

Aha 

6 . 

Oro 

35. 

Ben 

15. 

Labrador 

40. 

Una 

7. 

Perpero 

36. 

Thirst 

17. 

Rond 

41. 

Ligate 

8. 

Daric 

38. 

Lucre 

18. 

Arsine 

45. 

Marc 

9. 

Edo 

39. 

Albus 

19. 

Pei 

48. 

Gobrecht 

10. 

Nen 

42. 

Acme 

21. 

DTS 

50. 

Amir 

11. 

And 

43. 

Thor 

22. 

Escudo 

51. 

Onus 

16. 

Rider 

44. 

Etna 

26. 

Mites 

52. 

Mon 

20. 

ESE 

45. 

Mad 

29. 

Ore 

53. 

Dime 

23. 

Unit 

46. 

Ami 

30. 

Nun 

54. 

Nest 

24. 

Duro 

47. 

Rim 

31. 

Omar 

55. 

Era 

25. 

Oner 

49. 

One 

32. 

Pao 

26. 

Mona 

********************************************************************* 
1970  EGYPTIAN  COMMEMORATIVE 


In  1970  Egypt  issued  a 10  piastre  coin  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Bank  Misr,  a commercial  bank.  The  coin  shows  the  ornate  bank  build- 
ing with  a rising  sun  behind  it,  and  an  Arabic  inscription  below. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Terris  C.  Howard,  P.  0.  Box  1048,  Mukilteo,  WA  98275:  SPANISH  COUNT- 

ERFEITS - Needs  any  and  all  information  on  Spanish  counterfeits  of  the 
period  1869  to  1975  to  aid  in  research  on  same  subject.  Include  date, 
star  date  if  existing,  assayers  marks  (e.g.  DE-M) , denomination, 
weight,  diameter,  specific  gravity  if  known,  Spanish  catalog  no.  if 
known,  metal  if  known,  etc.  Twice  size  photographs  greatly  appreciat- 
ed. Write  before  sending  any  coins.  Please  note  my  new  address  above. 

Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Ave.  N.,  Virginia,  MN  55792:  Interested  in  pur- 

chasing or  trading  for  serious  scholarly  historical,  geographical, 
political,  or  numismatic  works  from  any  country  or  area  south  of  Mex- 
ico. Also  from  the  Caribbean  area.  I also  have  a list  of  similar 
works  which  are  available  for  trade. 

Wilhelm  R.  Eglseer,  Im  Brandengarten  20,  D 5300  Bonn  1,  Fed.  Republic 
of  Germany:  Have  some  genuine  Amolis  (Ethiopian  Saltbars  - primitive 

money)  to  trade  for  other  items  of  primitive  money  or  coins  or  collect- 
or banknotes.  In  case  of  interest,  please  tell  me  what  sort  of  mater- 
ial you  have  to  offer. 

Paul  Nadin-Davis , Box  95,  Station  "A",  Ottawa  KIN  8V1  Canada;  WANTED  - 
Communion  tokens,  early  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Transylvanian  coins,  key 
date  Finland  coins,  French  coins  from  the  Aix  mint , British  gold  (es- 
pecially sovereigns);  Scottish  hammered  coinage,  Canadian  Breton  and 
merchants  tokens,  British  hammered  pennies  and  French  ecus.  Minimum 
grade  fine  for  all  these  items.  Please  write,  or  ship  insured  for 
our  immediate  offer  in  U.S.  funds.  Thank  you.  I am  interested  in 
any  size  offering,  from  one  piece  to  a major  collection. 

A1  Tom,  Box  787,  San  Bruno,  CA  94066:  WANTED  - Taiwan  1976  mint  sets 

in  plastic  case  of  issue.  Paying  $20.  Also  need  the  single  silver 
issues.  Paying  $15  for  the  pair.  Y-532  50q  AU-Unc.  Pay  $2. 

David  Paszamant,  P.  0.  Box  215,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08903:  Can  anyone 

shed  light  on  why  a six  pointed  star  was  used  as  part  of  the  design  on 
coins  of  British  West  Africa,  Nigeria  and  Morocco?  Also,  why  that  de- 
vice was  used  on  the  U.S.  silver  3<?  piece? 

Jeff  Schwartz,  Burg.  Raymakerslaan  11,  5361  KB  Grave,  Holland:  WANTED 

- Mevius  1970  Dutch  Coin  Catalog,  Delmonte's  The  Silver  Benelux _,  and 
specialized  Latin  American  catalogues. 

M.  L.  Wireman,  479  Brooklyn  Blvd.,  Brightwaters , NY  11718:  I am  a col- 

lector of  Iranian  banknotes  and  would  like  to  correspond  with  others  of 
like  interest  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  information  and  exchanging 
notes.  I have  many  world  coins  and  banknotes  which  I am  interested  in 
trading  for  Iranian  banknotes. 

Richard  Margolis,  P.  0.  Box  2054,  Teaneck,  N.J.  07666:  WANTED  for  my 

library:  Will  pay  $10.00  each  for  Sicilian  Gallery  (London)  Fixed 

Price  List  8,  and  Galerie  Numismatique  Drouot  (Paris)  Mail  Bid  Sales 
1,  3,  4,  5,  6;  and  $5.00  each  for  Format  (Birmingham,  England)  Fixed 
Price  Lists  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Please  write  first  as  I required  only  one 
copy  of  each. 
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